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where a copy of the above is to be found, 
please write the name of the library on 
this card and return it to the division of 
bibliography, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C." 

This, if sent to the most likely libraries, 
would secure the information in imme- 
diately usable form, and result in furnish- 
ing to the inquirer a card bearing the 
names of libraries having copies. 

The advantage of centering these in- 
quiries in one place is obvious. The in- 
formation gained is not for a single 
inquirer, to be used once, and then lost 
sight of, as has been the case heretofore. 
It becomes part of a general reservoir of 
such knowledge, to be drawn upon by all 
scholars who may be interested. 

We know from actual experience the 
value of the results to be obtained from 
such inquiry systematically carried out. 
As an instance, we were asked by the Car- 
negie Peace Foundation for information 
concerning certain rare editions of Grotius 
not in their collection, and not in the Li- 
brary of Congress. By pursuing a method 
of procedure practically like that outlined 
above, we secured complete bibliographi- 
cal descriptions of these editions, and lo- 
cated copies in a number of American li- 
braries. 

The plan here outlined for securing in- 
formation to be added to the common 
store of the universal catalog, and of dissem- 



inating this information, is so simple that 
it will at once become part of the common 
knowledge of all working libraries, and 
will be pursued by them as a matter of 
pure routine, with the feeling that one of 
their burdens has been materially light- 
ened, and a service commensurate with 
the needs of American scholarship is 
being rendered. 

Dr. M. L. Raney, librarian of the Johns 
Hopkins University, as chairman of the 
Committee on Importations, closed the 
evening's session with an account of his 
negotiations and the results up to date 
of his trip to Europe to interview book 
agents. The audience had been in ex- 
pectation of this report of the Committee 
on Importations (see p. 330) and were not 
disappointed either in results or in Dr. 
Raney's descriptions. 

The section voted its appreciation of the 
work of the Committee on Importations in 
general and of the zealous interest and 
public service of Dr. Raney in furthering 
(he interest of American libraries. 

Mr. Charles J. Barr of Yale was elected 
to serve with Mr. G. P. Winship and Dr. 
A. H. Shearer as a committee for the sec- 
tion for next year. 
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The tenth annual meeting of the Pro- 
fessional Training Section met on Wednes- 
day afternoon, with Mrs. Harriet P. Saw- 
yer presiding, the theme of the meeting 
being library training along new lines and 
specialized library training. 

Mr. Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale 
University, opened the meeting with a 
paper on 

ADVANCED LIBRARY TRAINING FOR RESEARCH 
WORKERS 

(See p. 185) 
Mr. Keogh's paper was discussed by Mr. 
Walter, Mr. Reece, Dr. Johnston, Mr. 
George and Miss Donnelly. Mr. Walter 
thought that the university was better 
able to give the advanced work and biblio- 
graphic instruction than the library 
schools. Mr. Reece said that the "open 
courses" offered in New York did not cover 



this need but were designed to permit 
those engaged in library work to refresh 
themselves with further instruction. Some 
of the conclusions based on a question- 
naire sent to college libraries to find out 
how much demand there would be for this 
advanced training were given by Miss 
Donnelly, who said that these conclusions 
would be published in full in the near fu- 
ture. 

Miss Julia A. Hopkins, principal of the 
training class, Brooklyn Public Library, 
described a plan for training assistants as 
worked out in that library, the title of 
Miss Hopkins' paper being 

A NEW ri,AN FOR TRAINING LIBRARY 

ASSISTANTS 

(See p. 167) 
Miss Morgan outlined the methods of 
training that had been adopted to meet 
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war time conditions in the Detroit Public 
Library and stated that their beginning 
salary upon appointment ^as $990. 

Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, principal of the 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, presented a paper entitled 

TRAINING FOB HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN8HIP 

(See p. 277) 

Miss Horton stated that the require- 
ments for high school librarianship in 
California are college education, a year at 
a library school, and a year in library 
work or teaching. In the course offered 
at Los Angeles the students' initiative in 
adapting the library to the need of differ- 
ent types of high school work is carefully 
developed. 

TRAINING FOB THE LIBRARIAN OF A BUSINESS 
LIBRARY OR A BUSINESS BRANCH 

(See p. 273) 

was the subject of a paper by Mr. Frank 
K. Walter, vice-director, New York State 
Library School, Albany, New York. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss 
Krause spoke briefly as follows: 

Training for business library work 
should be considered an integral part of 
library training in general, because mod- 
ern library service includes service to 
business men on business problems quite 
as much as it includes service to educa- 
tional institutions. The modern library 
school program therefore should include 
all the forms of service which the public 
library is called upon to give. The library 
school student, no matter into what kind 
of a library he goes, will meet subjects 
dealing with current business problems 
and the work of modern industries. 

Subjects taught in the library school 
should include the application of those 
subjects to the business library as well as 
to any other type of library. For exam- 
ple, in the study of classification, atten- 
tion should be given particularly to mate- 
rial classified under the D. C. 300's and 
600's. In cataloging, instruction in sub- 
ject headings covering business material 
should be given. In the study of govern- 
ment documents, special emphasis should 
be placed on groups of documents which 
are of special interest to business organ- 
izations and practical business questions 
should be given to the students to answer 
from governmental material. 



It is not advisable to eliminate much, if 
anything, in present library school courses 
in order to give training for business li- 
brary positions, for the business librarian 
must have just as much breadth in library 
technique as any other type of librarian. 

Miss Krause then suggested two defi- 
nite courses of instruction as aids in prep- 
aration for business library work, to be 
given in the senior year of library schools: 

1. A course in business reference work 
which should include a study of business 
reference books by groups or industries, 
including a study of the trade periodicals 
of each group, and the information issued 
by the national associations of various 
industries. Digesting and report making 
should also be included in this course, and 
instruction in the method of making a sur- 
vey of the source material of any indus- 
try. Training in the use of a good daily 
newspaper, how to analyze its contents 
and how to relate it to the everyday in- 
terests of business men. 

2. A course in business library admin- 
istration covering organization and serv- 
ice; survey of the individual house, the 
relation of the library to the departments 
to be served within the house, library ex- 
tension and publicity within the business 
organization, the psychology of the busi- 
ness man and the business man's point of 
view. Also the emphasis of necessary per- 
sonal qualifications to be successful in a 
business library position. 

In order to make a success of this sec- 
ond course it should be given by trained 
librarians filling business library posi- 
tions, who know the subject from the in- 
side and who can give the business libra- 
ry atmosphere and vitalize the whole sub- 
ject. The course on business reference 
should cover at least twenty class periods 
and that on business library administra- 
tion should cover at least ten class pe- 
riods. 

Miss Reese thought it desirable that 
there should be a clearing-house for the 
subject headings for business literature, 
and it was suggested that the matter 
should be referred to Dr. Bostwick or to 
Mr. Wyer. 

In the absence of Miss Bertha R. Bar- 
den, supervisor of the apprentice class, 
Cleveland Public Library, Miss Bessie Sar- 
geant Smith read Miss Barden's paper on 

A CLERICAL COURSE FOB LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

(See p. 171) 
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Prof. Root queried whether it were 
worth while even in the present emergency 
to bring into the library service persons 
not qualified to advance or, if qualified, 
who will shortly leave the library. Miss 
Eastman said that the plan had been an 
emergency one, but had enabled the Cleve- 
land Library "to carry on" and that it, in 
many cases, served as a stepping stone to 
further training. 

The final paper was by Miss Mary E. 
Robbins, of the Rhode Island Normal 
School, on 



TRAINING TEACHEB-LIBRABIANS IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 

(See p. 279) 
The length of the meeting prevented 
discussion of Miss Robbins' paper. 

The nominating committee, consisting of 
Miss Turvill, Miss Morgan and Miss Bar- 
ker reported the following officers, who 
were duly elected: Chairman, Miss Fran- 
ces Simpson, of the Illinois Library 
School; vice-chairman, Miss June R. Don- 
nelly, of the Simmons Library School; 
secretary, Miss Rena Reese, of the Denver 
Public Library. 

Claka W. Herbert, 
Secretary. 
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The School Libraries Section held its 
regular session on the afternoon of June 
24 and a round table of high school libra- 
rians was held on Thursday afternoon. 
Miss Helen S. Babcock, the chairman, pre- 
sided at both sessions. 

At the regular section meeting the gen- 
eral topic was "The high school library 
and tomorrow^ needs: Book selection." 
Mr. Earl R. Glenn, teacher of chemistry 
and general science at the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, spoke on "The 
standardization of book selection in high 
school libraries." Miss Edith Erskine, li- 
brarian of the Carter Harrison High 
School Branch, Chicago Public Library, 
spoke of the cooperation between the li- 
brary and the science departments in the 
Carter Harrison High School. Miss Edith 
Cook, librarian of the East Technical High 
School Branch, Cleveland Public Library, 
spoke of "Books useful in industrial arts 
classes and methods of cooperation with 
teachers." Miss Evelyn Steel, of the Tech- 
nical High School Library, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, spoke of various forms of coopera- 
tion between the other departments and 
the library. 

An abstract of Mr. Glenn's paper fol- 
lows: 

These remarks on the "Standardization 
of book selection in the high school li- 
brary" briefly review the work that has 
been done to provide adequate library fa- 



cilities for the secondary school. 

The results of this labor, which has been 
in progress for several years, are em- 
bodied in a report 1 , which has been issued 
recently by the Committee on Library Or- 
ganization and Equipment. This report of 
thirty pages, which is signed by more than 
a score of educationl leaders, should be 
studied carefully by teachers and execu- 
tives. There is some question whether 
the report is receiving the attention that 
it deserves. 

One brief quotation from the report just 
referred to is studied in detail by graphi- 
cal methods in this article. The statistics 
from approximately 1,000 high schools are 
exhibited in order to determine what might 
be considered a well-balanced library with 
ample references in all subjects for 
schools of different sizes. Eighteen charts 
have been prepared to illustrate the facts. 

Among other points discussed the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: 

(a) A school wishing to build up a first 
class collection of books of a greater num- 
ber (about 2,500 to 3,000) than that sug- 
gested in the standard high school library 
book lists has no guide to assist teachers 
and librarian. 

(b) The aggressive interest of some de- 
partments and the indifference of others 
results in an unbalanced collection of ref- 
erences. 

(c) The reports from approximately 
1,000 high schools in fifteen north central 
states in 1913-1914 show that the great 
majority (over seventy per cent in the 

1 Certain, C. C. Standard library organiza- 
tion and equipment for secondary schools of 
different sizes. N. E. A. Report, 1918. [Also 
reprinted by American Library Association.] 



